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There is at present a growing disposition 
among scholars to view the life and work of 
the early Christians in the light of their con- 
temporary world, and especially in relation 
to their religious environment. This phase 
of study is given prominence in a recent 
work of two volumes by an English oriental- 
ist, F. Legge. 1 

Mr. Legge's volumes are devoted mainly 
to a sketch of those ancient religious move- 
ments nowadays commonly summed up 
under the name of Gnosticism. His title, 
which on first sight seems very wide, is re- 
stricted by dismissing from consideration all 
religious forces of the Mediterranean world 
which are thought to have offered little or 
no competition to Christianity. Thus Juda- 
ism, all the originally Greek and Roman 
gods, and the religious side of Hellenistic 
philosophy are set aside as relatively unim- 
portant for the history of early Christianity, 
whose only real rivals are said to have been 
(i) the oriental cults, (2) the Gnostics, and 
(3) Manichaeism. It would be easy to show 
that the author underestimates the signifi- 
cance of those phases of the history which 
he does not care to treat, yet those phases 
which he selects for discussion are certainly 
deserving of very careful study. 

The selective principle is used again in 
treating of oriental cults which are grouped 
under "Alexandrian Divinities." Undoubt- 
edly the religion which centered about the 
figures of Isis, Osiris, and Serapis exerted 
a powerful influence upon the life of the 



Mediterranean world prior to and during 
Christianity's rise; but the influence of 
other similar cults, whose original home 
was Asia Minor or Syria, ought to have 
been more adequately recognized. 

The discussion on Gnosticism is better 
proportioned. It falls into two main di- 
visions: pre-Christian Gnostics and post- 
Christian Gnostics. The origin of Gnosti- 
cism is traced to a combination of elements, 
chief among them being popular mythical 
ideas, ceremonial magic, and the astrological 
notion of a universe ruled by the movement 
of the stars. In the last analysis Gnosticism 
is regarded as nearer to magic than to reli- 
gion, since it proposes not so much to pro- 
pitiate the gods as to force salvation from 
them by means of ritual acts and superior 
gnosis (knowledge). 

Nowadays we are familiar with the fact 
that the type of teaching commonly called 
Gnosticism was current in pre-Christian 
times, but it is surprising to find the Orphics 
classed as the earliest Gnostics. Moreover, 
the Essenes are treated as lineal descendants 
of the Orphics, and so are grouped among 
pre-Christian Gnostics. The evidence for 
this conclusion is found in the later Jewish 
books, particularly the apocalyptic books 
which are thought to have an Essenic origin. 
The author's identification of Orphism with 
Gnosticism is open to serious question, and 
his classification of Essenism in this con- 
nection is still more doubtful. In equating 
Orphism with Gnosticism the author appar- 



1 Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity. Being Studies in Religious History from 300 B.C. to 
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ently fails to recognize that Gnostic dualism 
is not so much philosophical as mythological 
in type, and so is more closely akin to 
oriental than to Hellenic speculation. 

With Simon Magus and his successors 
we reach more certain ground . The author's 
exposition of the principal Gnostic systems 
from Simon on is one of the most valuable 
portions of his book. His discussion is 
thoroughly documented, and he is able 
through his familiarity with the field to 
bring order into what heretofore has some- 
times been nothing but chaos. Probably 
nowhere else can one find so good a dis- 
cussion of Pistis Sophia and its related texts 
as in the tenth chapter of this book. 
Lengthy citations translated from the 
original documents form an especially val- 
uable feature of the treatment. We should 
not agree that Valentinus is the author of the 
Pistis Sophia, but that is not a matter of 
great importance. 

The chapter on the "Worship of Mith- 
ras" and the final chapter on "Manes and 
the Manichaeans" are good expositions of 
these two movements. The latter is espe- 
cially valuable, since it presents materials 
that have until now not been generally 
accessible. This is particularly true of the 
new documents from Turkestan which are 
here translated and interpreted. 

Mr. Legge's two volumes meet a real 
need. Their chief virtue is, as the author 



intended it should be, the presentation in 
English translation of certain documents 
not otherwise available for the average 
reader. This part of his task has been so 
well done that it is perhaps ungenerous to 
wish that other phases of the work had not 
been done better. Unfortunately, the reader 
must be cautioned against accepting with- 
out further investigation some of the 
author's conclusions which too often are 
stated as though they might represent the 
consensus of opinion when in reality they 
are quite unusual or even uncertain. Espe- 
cially is this the case when modern authori- 
ties are cited. For example, Legge accepts 
without comment the generally rejected 
opinion of P. Foucart to the effect that the 
Eleusinian mysteries were derived from 
Egypt. No mention is made of such well- 
known authorities as Farnell, who holds a 
contrary opinion. Nor is this a solitary 
instance. Our author's volumes are rich 
in references to modern writers, but he has 
utterly neglected several works of first-rate 
importance for one or another phase of his 
subject. Some of the books of which he 
surely ought to have taken account are 
L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States; 
R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres; L. Menard, 
Hermes Trismegiste; W. Otto, Pr tester and 
Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten; and O. 
Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Reli- 
gionsgeschichte. 
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Israel's Account of the Beginnings Contained 
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This work is meant to serve primarily as a 
textbook for college classes and as such it 
must be judged. The author's method is to 
present each of the stories in a chapter through 
paraphrase, introductory remarks, and an 
abundance of footnotes. The historical point 



of view and spirit are well maintained through- 
out, and much helpful information is imparted. 
It is doubtful, however, whether anybody but 
the author would find it a practicable textbook. 
The book lacks in unity of aim. It does not 
set before the student clearly any great objective 
becoming clearer and clearer as the text pro- 
ceeds. It pays practically no attention to the 
question of the conflict between Genesis and 
science. It buries most of its valuable infor- 
mation in inaccessible footnotes, printed in a 



